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CHAPTER XV. 
“MY HEART IS SAIR FOR SOMEBODY.” 


WE parted then, and I went home, 
sadly and wearily enough. 

Grannie had not yet returned, so I went 
up to my own room and threw myself on 
the bed. I was utterly spent and tired ; 
and yet, tired as I was, how long the time 
would seem till to-morrow! How many 
weary hours had to be passed before I 
should see Douglas again ! 

I was still lying there, with closed eyes, 
and in a general condition of misery and 
depression, when a knock came at the door, 
and old Jean entered. 

‘Mr. Kenneth is below, miss, and want- 
ing to see ye. Will ye come doon? 
Lord’s sake, lassie, how white and weary 
ye look |” 

I sprang up in the bed. 

“Yes, I am rather tired, Joan ; I had a 
long walk. But I'll come down. Tell 
Mr. Kenneth I’ll be with him in a few 
minutes,” 

I made a dash at the cold water, and 
smoothed my hair, and then ran down- 
stairs to the drawing-room. 

‘How do yot do? I hope you're going 
to stay to tea?” I said, gaily, as I shook 
hands. 

After all, he was better than no one— 
better than my own company, and my 
jealous fancies about Douglas and Mrs. 
Danleith. 





He looked surprised at my unusually 
cordial greeting 

* Yes, I shal 
if you wish it.” 

I ignored the latter part of his speech, 
and seated myself on the low, broad 
window-seat, from which I could see the 
road. 

“Grannie has not returned from Nairn 
yet,” I said; “but I suppose she is sure 
to be back by tea-time. It is nearly seven, 
isn’t it ?” 

** About five minutes to the hour,” he 
answered, looking at his watch before 
committing the indiscretion of a guess. 
* And what have you been doing all the 
day ?” he asked, replacing it in his pocket, 
“ You look rather pale and tired.” 

“T am tired; I’ve been for a long 
walk.” 

“ With Bella?” he asked, quickly. 

“Do you suppose I’m always with 
Bella?” I asked, evasively. ‘No, I did 
not go with her to-day, though she was 
here.” 

I had no intention of telling him where 
I had been, or who had accompanied me ; 
and perhaps he saw that, for he did not 
pursue the subject. 

“I want you to come with us to Drum- 
nadrochit, by the steamer, one day next 
week.” 

“What a name!” I said, laughing. 
“Where is it, and what does one do 
there ?” 

“You go by the Caledonian Canal ; it is 
a lovely trip. There is a famous ruin— 
Urquhart Castle—to be seen ; and the glen 
itself —Glen Urquhart—is magnificent. 
But I hope you will see many of our 
famous glens and lochs while you are here, 
The Western Highlands are famous, you 
know; I went there once with a friend 
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who had a yacht. You can have no 
idea how weird, and wild, and lovely the 
scenery is,” 

“Tell me about it,” I said, glad to see 
him interested, and inclined to be talka- 
tive. 

I always had considered Kenneth so 
stiff, and hard to get on with, 

He needed no second invitation, but 
burst into quite an eloquent description of 
Loch Fyne, and Loch Linnhe, and Loch 
Ranza ; of the hills of Bute, and the craggy 
wildness of the Kyles; of the beautiful 
shores of Cowal and Cantire, and the 
wonders of Oban and Skye. 

Listening to him, I felt eager to see all 
these places for myself, and judge of them 
accordingly. By “myself,” I meant, of 
course, with Douglas for guide and com- 
panion, I fell to wondering if such good 
fortune could ever befall me, and in the 
midst of that wonderment Grannie arrived, 
tired with her long day’s outing, and a 
little dispirited at the condition of her old 
friend’s health. 

We all went in to tea—one of those 
good, old-fashioned Scotch teas, which still 
linger in my memory—and Kenneth was 
so cheerful and agreeable that I could not 
help wondering at the change. He told 
Grannie of the projected excursion to Glen 
Urquhart, and she offered no objections to 
my accompanying them all. I believe the 
whole Cameron family were to go, and 
the day was arranged before we left the 
table. 

As Kenneth showed no signs of taking 
his departure, we again adjourned to the 
drawing-room for some music. I sang a 
song or two, and then made Grannie take 
my place at the piano and play reels, and 
strathspeys, and pibrochs, and marches, 
while I talked to Kenneth, 

We had no lights, but sat in the 
window in the clear brightness of the 
twilight, watching the stars come out, 
and the flickering shadows of the trees on 
the white road. 

My thoughts flew to my lover, and I 
scarcely noted what Kenneth was saying. 
I wondered whether he, too, was looking out 
at the soft beauty of the night, and could 
spare a thought to me, despite the attrac- 
tions of that low-voiced, fair-haired syren 
by whose side perchance he sat. 

“Kenneth,” I said, suddenly, “do you 
know Mrs. Dunleith ?” 

He looked somewhat surprised at so 
irrelevant a question. I believe he had 
been telling me some historical facts about 





Culloden, and the witch’s prophecy to 
Lochiel. 

“No,” he said, after a slight pause. “I 
have not the pleasure ; but I have heard a 
good deal about her.” 

“What have you heard?” I asked, 
curiously. 

‘Qh, that she is rich, and pretty, and a 
widow—and very good company.” 

“And what else?” I persisted, as he 
hesitated. 

“ Rather fonder of gentlemen’s society 
than of ladies’.” 

“T dare say she finds them more 
amusing.” 

“No doubt,” he said, “no doubt; at 
least she acts as if she did.” 

“You talk,” I said, abruptly, “as if— 
as if there was something very wrong 
about her—is there?” 

‘‘ Not that I am aware of,” he answered, 
looking at me in surprise. 

**T mean,” I said, “as if she were fast, 
or bold, or not a very nice woman. Do 
you think her pretty?” 

“T can’t say that I do. 
don’t admire fair women.” 

“You have never spoken to her?” I 
persisted, ignoring any point in that last 
speech, or the look with which it was ac- 
companied. 

“ Never !” he said, emphatically. ‘“ But 
why do you take such an interest in her?” 

“ T saw her the other day. She is very 
pretty—different to most of the women one 
meets, that is all. Aud I heard that she 
was going to stay here for the Northern 
meetings.” 

“Who told you that?” he asked, 
quickly. 

“ Douglas Hay,” I said, colouring. 

“Oh,” he answered, rather huffily, “no 
doubt he would know all about her.” 

‘Why should he not ?” I asked, coldly ; 
“that is to say, if she chooses to tell 
him?” 

‘‘There is no reason whatever—only, I 
should think he would be better able to 
answer your questions than I am.” 

For a moment I was silent. Then I 
gathered courage and said, boldly : 

‘‘T cannot ask him, because she is a 
friend of his. One does not speak against 
friends.” 

“Then you wish to hear something 
against her?” he said, quickly. ‘Oh, I 
dare say I could discover plenty, if it 
would be any satisfaction to you to know 
it.” 

“T am not so ill-natured as that,” I 


But then I 
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; answered, listening somewhat sadly to the 


strains of “My Heart is Sair for Somebody,” 
which Grannie’s dear old fingers were 
sending forth from the worn, and somewhat 
untunefal piano. 

“No, I don’t think you are,” he said, 
lowering his voice ; “that is why I wonder 
at your questions.” 

I was silent. That plaintive air seemed 
to thrill me with its melancholy and its 
regret ; but even as I listened I knew that 
in my heart there was a new pain—a 
gnawing, vague jealousy which made it ache 
as it had never ached before. 

Do what I might, my mind would revert 
to that scene on the Islands. Then I 
wondered how she looked to-night; in 
what sort of room they were sitting; 
whether they were alone; if she looked 
very pretty. No doubt she did. She 
was just one of the women who would 
look well by lamplight, and in evening 
dress, with her fair hair, her white skin, 
her lissom, graceful figure. 

I rose abruptly from my seat, and 
leaned out of the window. The smart of 
tears was in my eyes, my heart beat 
stormily and fast. The scent of the roses 
made me feel faint, and the soft air seemed 
oppressive. And all the time the sad, soft 
music was sounding on and on, and sadly 
enough I echoed it, knowing how sair my 
own heart was for “‘ somebody.” 


CHAPTER XVI. A BRAW WOOER. 


THE day of the dinner party at last ! 

I woke up feeling that something won- 
derful and exciting was to happen. Jean 
brought me my milk with a look of 
importance; there seemed a stir and 
commotion throughout the house, even 
at that early hour—a racket of pails and 
buckets, an odour of soap and soda, a 
general slashing, and cleaning, and bustle, 
that amused me as I listened. ; 

I lay back on my pillows vaguely and 
quictly happy. I had seen Douglas every 
day ; I had got over my attack of jealousy ; 
I loved him even more because of it— 
though not for worlds would I have told 
him so, 

There had been no téte-d-téte dinner 
that evening with Mrs. Dunleith—several 
other ‘people had been present. I need 
not have tortured myself with pictures of 
him looking back at her fair face and 
dreamy eyes in the moonlight, nor 
passed a sleepless night wondering if she had 
made him forget me, or repent bis choice. 





However, no pain or smart was in my 
heart now as I leant lazily back there, 
thinking over all the sweet and foolish 
things Douglas and I had said to one 
another; wondering whether he would 
think I looked pretty to-night, in my 
white silk frock and the scarlet geraniums 
I had elected to wear with it. It was a 
pity so many others would be there; all 
the Camerons, and the redoubtable Laird, 
and Alick Macpherson. However, Douglas 
would dance with me, speak to me, sing 
for me; that was better than nothing. 

At this point the noise downstairs 
seemed so obtrusive that I thought I 
had best get up and dress, and offer my 
services in household matters. 

I threw open my window to the 
glorious air and sunshine. How beautiful 
was the world, and how happy was I! 

I heard Jean’s voice in the little yard 
as I stood there brushing my hair. 

“Deed, mem,” she said, “and I’m no 
saying the bit lassie has na’ made hersel’ a 
general favourite ; and she’s got a pleasant 
way wi’ her, though she’s main troubled 
aboot things o’ the world. Still I would 
gie every mon and woman the due o’ their 
actions—though works theirselves are no 
saving ; still, there may be grace behind 
them. I could wish she were mair fond 
o’ the kirk, and not so ready wi’ her 
quips and her arguments. It’s not just 
weel for a young creature to be settin’ her- 
self up in judgement against her elders 
and superiors, and so I’ve aye told the 
lassie.” 

“Qh, the bairn’s well enough, Jean,” 
said Grannie, somewhat impatiently. 
“Ye canna put an old head on young 
shoulders.” 

“7’m nae wanting to do that, mistress,” 
retorted the ancient handmaiden; “I’m 
but just desirous that the head should 
hae some ballast in it; but young things 
are aye flighty, and I’m sorry she’s so taken 
up wi’ that young Douglas Hay. Have 
ye no noticed it yoursel’, mem ? ” 

* No,” exclaimed Grannie, quickly ; 
“what makes you say such a thing, 
Jean 3” 

**Well, he’s aye here, speerin’ after 
her, and many’s the time they’ve met and 
walked togither in the fields and woods 
yonder. I’m no saying there’s harm in it; 
but the lassie’s a bonnie wee thing, and 
Mr. Douglas is no exactly what one would 
call circumspect.” 

“ No; you're quite right, Jean ; and I’ve 
cautioned her against him many a time. 
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But I did not know they took walks 
together. At least, Miss Bella is always 
with them.” 

“Miss Bella is nae always with them,” 
Jean said, cautiously. ‘I’ve been told by 
the neebors how often they meet. I 
thought, mem, I would just gie ye a hint o’ 
it. It would be a sair misfortune if the 
lassie lost her heart to Douglas Hay ; he’s 
but a penniless lad, and he comes of a wild 
and graceless stock ; but he’s just got that 
way wi’ him that the lasses love, and he’s 
main and well favoured i’ the matter o’ 
looks.” 

They both went within then, and I heard 
no more, 

I finished my toilet, laughing softly to 
myself at their gossip and prognostications. 
What woman does not love a man the 
better because he is ill spoken of, or 
abused, or the hero of misfortunes? And 
every one abused my poor Douglas ; I had 
scarcely ever heard a good word spoken of 
him. But that made no difference to me ; 
I loved bim ; that said all, 

I ran downstairs to breakfast, with 
spirits in no way impaired by the un- 
flattering comments I had chanced to over- 
hear. Grannie did not repeat what Jean 
had told her about my meetings and walks 
with Douglas Hay ; she looked grave and 
thoughtful. But perhaps she did not con- 
sider this a fitting opportunity for lectures 
or cautions. 

Meanwhile, I found plenty to do in 
arranging the little drawing-room, and 
filling every vase and corner with flowers 
and grasses, 

It looked so pretty when finished, that 
Grannie declared she would hardly have 
recognised it, and grew more confident as 
to my capability of arranging the dinner- 
table. The hour for dinner was the some- 
what primitive one of half-past six. The 
Camerons had lent the services of their 
domestic to assist Jean, and she duly 
arrived about five, laden with floral con- 
tributions from Kenneth. 

Grannie, having done everything that she 
possibly could do, took herself off to her 
room for a rest and a nap before dressing. 
I, therefore, arranged the flowers and fruit 
according to my own fancy, watched by 
the wondering eyes of Maggie, and the 
somewhat doubtful and critical glances of 
Jean. 

When I had finished I went upstairs to 
dress, for which important ceremony I 
had only allowed myself half an hour. 

“1 wish one knew how one looked to 





other people,” I thought, discontentedly, | 


as I surveyed myself in the glass, 
I did not feel pleased. Certainly, excite- 
ment had lent colour to my face; and the 


white silk fitted my slight figure to perfee- | 


tion, and the scarlet geraniums gave just 
the necessary touch of warmth and bright- 
ness ; but the old feeling of discontent at 


my entire lack of personal charms was | 


strong upon me as I turned away, and 


went slowly to Grannie’s room for her } 


inspection. 

Her opinion was flattering enough to 
have satisfied anybody; but I knew the 
dear old soul was prejudiced in my favour. 
Then we went downstairs together to 
await the arrival of the guests. 

They followed close on one another's 
heels. First, my uncle and aunt; then 
the Macphersons; then the Laird, who 
looked remarkably well in Highland dress. 
His manner, too, was more genial and 
courteous than usual. He took Grannie 
in to dinner; but I was seated on his 
other side, and he talked to me a great 
deal. 

However, as his conversation was entirely 
about the superiority of everything Scotch 
over everything any other country could 
boast of, I did not find it particularly in- 
teresting. He seemed to consider his 
nationality as a virtue in itself; and I 
found it less trouble to agree with him 
than to argue as to the accident of birth- 
right. When the wine began to circulate 
he brightened up wonderfully, and I was 
astonished at the fund of dry humour and 
the quick-wittedness that lay beneath that 
seemingly stolid exterior of his. 

The Laird was a very typical Scotch- 
man—tall, stalwart, sinewy of frame, with 
keen eyes, and a mouth both shrewd and 
humorous. 

He had never left his native land, never 
crossed the Border, or set foot in England, 
and he informed me he never wished to 
do so. 

* Why should I trouble to travel in other 
countries?” he said to me. ‘ There may 
be finer scenery, better climates, grander 
towns. I’m not saying there are ; but, I’m 
quite content with what I've seen here, 
and I'll take other folks’ word for the 
advantages or the beauties of other 
places.” 

“ But if you had seen them you would 
be better able to judge,” I ventured to 


say. 
He shook his head. 
“I’m very well content. Scotland may 
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not be the best place in the world ; but it’s 
good enough for me.” 

He then proceeded to dilate on the 
charms of scenery, the wonders of moun- 
tain, and glen, and loch, and river. 

“Tt would take a lifetime for you to 
see all that is to be seen here,” he said ; 
and for the first time I met the full, direct 
gaze of the keen grey eyes fixed on my 
face; “and I’m thinking,” he added, 
slowly, ‘that I would be well pleased to 
be the one that will be showing it to 

ou.” 

I wondered whether the speech was 
meant for a compliment. I know I laughed 
merrily over it, and told him I felt sure I 
could have no better or more enthusiastic 
guide, if I ever needed one. 

Then, at last, the welcome signal came 
to leave the table, and Kenneth and Alick 
Macpherson and myself set to work to 
clear the dining-room from chairs and 
tables, for the promised dance. 

What a merry, happy evening that 
was | 

How we laughed, and jested, and sang ! 
How light were heartsand feet! Howamused 
we were when the Laird led Grannie out, 
and the old lady footed a reel as lightly 
and briskly as any of us! 

Douglas and I were not much together ; 
but a look, a smile, a word from time to 
time made happiness enough for me, 

Alas! had I but known it, that was to 
be the last night on which I and happiness 
were to clasp hands for many and many a 
weary day. 

“You look altogether too sweet and 
bonnie for anything,” whispered Bella to 
me, as she came to my side in a pause of 
the dancing. ‘‘Do you know you've fairly 
made a conquest of the Laird? Grannie 
told mother that he had almost proposed 
for you.” 

I laughed merrily ; but happening to 
glance across the room, I saw the indi- 
vidual in question watching me with grave 
and absorbed attention. 

“Tam glad,” I said to Bella, “that it 
was only ‘almost.’ I haven’t heard stories 
of Scotch courtship for nothing, and I 
know how long it takes them to make up 
their mind.” 

‘Campbell of Corriemoor is no fool,” said 
Bella ; “ and perhaps he began to make up 
his mind a longer time back than you 
imagine.” 

Just then the individual in question 
came to claim me for the last reel of the 
evening. It astonished me that such a 








“ grave and reverend signior ” should perpe- 
trate such folly as dancing, but he per- 
formed his national steps and figures with 
as much zeal as grace. 

You don’t consider dancing sinful, 
then?” I asked him as the reel 
ended. 

“T? Certainly not? It is a pleasant and 
harmless exercise. I’m not in favour of | 
the waltz, nor do I consider it a proper or 
becoming dance; but no one could find 
objection to the schottische, or the reel, or 
the quadrille as we dance it here.” 

“Your national prejudices are very 
strong,” I said, smiling. 

“Have you none yourself, Miss Lind- 
say 1” he asked, looking keenly at me from 
under his thick and strongly marked 
brows, ‘ You are as much Scotch as I am, 
by descent.” 

“So I believe,” I said. “ Bat you see, 
Mr. Campbell, I never lived here as you 
have done; I came among you as a 
stranger to strangers, That makes all the 
difference.” 

“Tm thinking you need not be a 
stranger long,” he said, gravely and 
earnestly. ‘‘ We'd be glad enough to keep 
you with us now you are here.” 

“Do you mean Grannie, or the nation in 
general?” I asked, somewhat flippantly. 
My eyes were wandering after Douglas ; 
he was at the other end of the room 
talking and laughing gaily with the 
Camerons. 

“Neither,” said the Laird, gravely ; 
* T was just thinking of—myself.” 

I turned and stared at him in unfeigned 
amazement. Was he proposing to me, 
or what ? 

“J—TI really don’t understand you,” I 
answered, coldly. 

We've not been very long acquainted,” 
he explained. “But I cannot help saying 
I’ve a great admiration for you, Miss 
Lindsay, and a great liking, too. I know 
you're but a young thing; but I know, 
too, that you've not just been what 
one would call—happy. I’m sure I could 
make you so, I would like ye for my wife 
—and that’s just the truth, Will you 
think it over ?” 

His accent and expression had grown 
very Scotch in his earnestness. I listened to 
him with more amusement than sympathy ; 
I wondered what Douglas would think if 
he knew I was receiving a proposal of 
marriage under his very eyes. 

“T am much obliged to you for the 
honour you have done me,” I said; “ but 
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really, Mr. Campbell, I could not dream of 
accepting your offer ; indeed, I have never 
thought of you at all.” 

He looked somewhat hurt at my frank- 
ness. 

“T hope I have not offended you?” he 
said; “I fear I have spoken too soon. 
Bat will you not consider over the matter, 
and give me an answer? I will bide your 
own time; you need not hurry.” 

I looked at him in amazement—un- 
qualified by any other expression. It was 
the one feeling in my heart. 

That this middle-aged, sensible, un- 
romantic individual could really have 
fallen in love with me—be seriously 
desirous of making me his wife, seemed 
almost incredible, 

“Will you?” he said, gently and per- 
sistently, as I remained silent. 

“Will I—will I what?” I asked, rousing 
myself with a start from my abstrac- 
tion. 

“Have you not been listening?” he 
said, in a somewhat vexed tone, 

“Oh, yes; I—I beg your pardon,” I 
answered, hurriedly. 

At the same moment Douglas went over 
to the piano, and struck up, “ There came 
a Braw Wooer.” I could scarcely help 
smiling, but as I looked up at the face of 
my companion, something in its pallor 
and earnestness moved me to graver 
thoughts, 

‘‘Does that ‘Yes’ mean you will be 
considering the subject?” he said, 
under cover of Douglas’s rich, ringing 
notes. 

*T am afraid it would be no use,” I 
said, hurriedly, and rather vexed at the 
observation our prolonged téte-i-téte was 
drawing down upon me. 

“Am I so very objectionable?” he 
asked, gently. “Old, perhaps, by com- 
parison with yourself, but all the better 
able to care for and protect ye. I’m no 
speaking hastily, or without thought, Miss 
Lindsay. I never cared for lass or woman 
yet ; but I just felt my whole heart go out 
to ye that first night I saw ye at Mrs. 
Macpherson’s, and I know well that I 
shall never care for any other lassie 
now.” 

“T am so sorry,” I said, stupidly; “I 
really never thought—never dreamt of 
such a thing. But it could never be, Mr. 
Campbell. Don’t think I’m speaking 
hastily, or with prejudice ; I like you very 
much as a friend—but that is all.” 

“But in a year,” he urged, “or even 


two, if ye would but just gi’ yourself time 
to think it over.” 

I shook my head resolutely. 

‘No, indeed, I am sure—quite sure.” 

He half turned away. A sort of 
hysterical nervousness seized me. “The 
braw wooer” was still careering merrily 
through the phases of his courtship. It 
seemed all so ludicrous, soodd. I thought 
of Bella’s jests, of our nickname, of a 
hundred and one things as I glanced at 
the broad shoulders in all their bravery of 
tartan plaid and flying ribbons. And he 
wanted me to take a year or two to think 
over his proposal ! 

“ T suppose,” he said at last, once more 
turning his grey eyes and grave face to 
mine, “I must e’en rest content. But I 
would like you to remember that I mean 
this most sincerely, I shall mean it always ; 
and if you should change, if you should 
think better of it, Miss Lindsay, I need 
scarcely say you would make me very, very 
happy.” : 

There was something so earnest, 80 
deep-feeling in his voice, that it touched 
me more than anything he had yet said. 

* As long as you are free,” he went on, 
“T shall not despair. We are a patient 
race, you know, and I can be very patient, 
for to me love and friendship are no boy’s 
fancy.” 

Then he moved away from my side, and 
with scarlet cheeks, and an uncomfortable 
sensation as of a lump in my throat, I 
crossed the room to the piano. 


**He begged for God’s sake I wad be his wife, 
Or else I wad kill him wi’ sorrow.” 


sang Douglas. He looked up at me—our 
eyes met; then he ended abruptly, and 
with no mirth or meaning so it seemed to 
me : 


**I think I maun wed him to-morrow, to-morrow ; 
I think I maun wed him to-morrow.” 


“Are you going to wed the Laird, 
Athole?” he said, abruptly, under cover 
of the closing chords. “I’m sure he’s 
fallen in love with you, and it would bea 
good thing for you. I was thinking how 
selfish and inconsiderate I have been.” 

“Oh, Douglas,” I cried quickly, pas- 
sionately. ‘ Do you regret—are you tired, 
sorry, already ?” 

He heard the break in my voice; he 
saw the quick tears spring to my eyes. 
And yet—and yet he turned away, coldly, 





silently, leaving me standing there gazing 
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in blank and pained bewilderment at the 
open page on the music-rest : 


And I maun wed him to-morrow, to-morrow, 
And I maun wed him to-morrow. 





THE DIPLOMA GALLERY. 
BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


Visitors to the annual exhibition of 
pictures at the Royal Academy may have 
noticed in the catalogue the words 
“Diploma Work,” attached to the de- 
scription of a picture. The picture so 
described is, as a rule, small, nay, even 
mean in size ; its subject is generally of no 
particular interest, with a background 
painted in a rather slovenly manner. It 
is not remarkable for masterly execution ; 
in fact, were it not for the special descrip- 
tion, which is printed in italics, the 
attention of the visitor might not be called 
to this particular work. He might even ask 
himself—how comes it that this great artist 
is content to allow so insignificant a picture 
to be exhibited ? The meaning of the special 
description is not known to the many, nor 
is it apparently a matter of great moment 
to them; for the public interest in art 
matters, beyond such as are merely 
tashionable, is very slight. It is true that 
each number of the Academy catalogue 
contains an intimation to the efiect that 
“The Gibson (Sculpture) Gallery and 
Diploma Galleries are open daily, from 
llam, to4p.m, Admission Free”; and 
that for the last two or three years the 
catalogue has also contained a plan of these 
galleries. 

But the average visitor does not know 
that there is being formed in these 
galleries a representative collection—or 
what ought to be a representative col- 
lection—of the work of all the painters 
who have, since the foundation of the 
Royal Academy, attained to the dignity 
of writing R.A. after their names; he is 
ignorant of the fact that each Academician, 
on his promotion from the lower rank of 
Associate, has to present to the Council, 
for its acceptance, before he receives his 
diploma, a specimen of his art, which is 
henceforth known as his diploma work. 
How should he know? Where is he so 
informed? Truly the Academy moves in a 
mysterious way. The next question is— 
does he lose much by his ignorance? Is the 
collection, so formed, of such interest that 
it is advisable to enlighten him? As- 
suredly it should be so, for is not the idea 





—in the abstract, at least—a grand one? 
That each artist, when he shall have gained 
the great distinction of a place amongst 
the august forty, shall present to the body 
which admits him to its fellowship, of his 
best—a work worthy to be crowned with 
honour, and to show to the generations 
that are yet to come how thoroughly this 
great league of artists has fulfilled the trust 
reposed in it—that no one might find a 
place who was unworthy. This, surely, is 
no mean idea. And how has the Academy 
acquitted itself of the trust? An exami- 
nation of the galleries will show. 

The way lies up a gloomy staircase, 
where no sound disturbs the stillness save 
the echo of the climber’s footstep, or, if it 
chance to be exhibition time, the hum of 
the fashionable throng passing up and 
down the main staircase not so many yards 
away. As the stairs are mounted, the 
increasing light reveals some of Flaxman’s 
exquisite drawings ; higher up a hot, brown, 
leathery mass of canvas strikes fear into 
the heart of the beholder. This proves on 
examination to be Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
“Satan calling his Legions,” a work which 
the artist considered his masterpiece, but 
which is probably one of the worst pictures 
he ever painted. Hanging, as it does, 
opposite to the entrance of the Diploma 
Galleries, it suggests a kind of signboard ; 
the uplifted hand of the arch-fiend, buried 
in the mysterious darkness of the cornice, 
seems to point to the door with flashing 
eyes and defiant gesture, the open mouth 
almost appearing to frame the words, “All 
hope abandon, ye who enter here.” Much 
more pleasant to look at, because of 
their contrast in sizs and pretension, are 
some sketches of sky, by Constable, which 
hang on the top of the dado, just before 
entering the galleries. 

These galleries consist of four well-lighted 
rooms, one of which is devoted to the 
Gibson collection of casts, another one to 
the collection of pictures and drawings 
belonging to the Royal Academy, while the 
remaining two are hung with the diploma 
works, 

Downstairs, in the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, frequent complaints are 
overheard that it is impossible to see 
the pictures on account of the crowded 
state of the galleries, No such com- 
plaint would ever be heard here. Save 
for the custodian, sitting in his glazed 
enclosure, the place is generally a howling 
wilderness, There is a feeling of depression 
about it; it gives one the impression of 
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walking in a cemetery, and as one passes 
silently round, one can almost fancy that 
the pictures are grave-stones, with the 
inscriptions sacred to the memory of the 
deceased painters—as indeed they are— 
and that here each one has had the 
privilege of designing his own tombstone, 
and that, too, while in the zenith of his 
powers. Many a one, no doubt, who has 
passed away, could he but see his own 
design, would gladly replace it with some- 
thing more worthy of his powers. 

The collection has recently been re- 
hung with something of an attempt at 
chronological order — the earliest works 
being placed nearest the entrance. The 
thirty-six foundation members of the Royal 
Academy are not all represented, for the 
tule as to the presentation of diploma 
pictures was not passed until 1770, four 
years after the foundation. Still, many of 
them, prompted by an “esprit de corps” 
which has seemed sadly wanting in suc- 
ceeding generations, presented pictures ; 
and gifts here and there from descendants 
have helped to make the collection more 
complete. These early works are mostly 
poor in character ; but in passing such a 
criticism upon them, regard must be had 
to the state of the fine arts in England at 
the time. A generation of painters, most 
of them of inferior merit, had just passed 
away. Sir James Thornhill died in 1734. 
Hogarth, who may be regarded as the 
founder of the English school, and a giant 
amongst his contemporaries, had been dead 
four years. Portrait-painting, so far as it 
was in the hands of Englishmen, was 
principally carried on by Richardson, 
Hudson—who was Reynolds’s master—and 
Allan Ramsay. Of landscape artists out- 
side the foreign school, the most notable 
were Lambert—the founder of the Beef- 
steak Club—and the three Smiths of 
Chichester, who all died between 1764-66. 
In marine painting, which was under the 
influence of Canaletti, the best known 
names were Peter Monamy, Samuel Scott, 
and Alexander Brooking. But all these 
portrait, landscape, and marine painters, 
save only Hogarth, worked under the 
traditions of the eclectic school of 
Bologna, of Raphael Mengs, and of the 
foreign landscape painters at that time to 
be found enjoying Court patronage in 
England. 

xcept amongst the dilettanti of the 
day art was very little! noticed, and of 
these by far the greater number extended 
their patronage to the foreigners, who, 





like Vanloo, kept the greater portion of 
the work in their hands, Discouraged at 
every turn, the English artists determined 
to make an effort to bring their works 
before the public. So Hogarth and seven- | 
teen others, in 1745, presented their best 
works to the Foundling Hospital, where 
the exhibition became one of the fashion- 
able resorts. Later, a similar presentation 
was made to Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
In 1760 a room was lent by the Society of 
Arts, and an exhibition, to which ad- 
mission was free, was opened with great 
success ; a second followed; and in 1763 
a third was opened in Spring Gardens, to 
which an admission fee of one shilling was 
charged. 

The success of the movement was such 
that, in 1765, the promoters obtained a 
charter of incorporation. It was not long 
before dissensions arose ; the better known 
artists withdrew, and resolved to form 
themselves into a separate body. The 
outcome of this was the foundation of the 
Royal Academy, in 1768. It was to con- 
sist of forty members, and to be ruled by 
a president and a council of eight. The 
foundation members numbered only thirty- 
six; amongst them Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Thomas Gainsborough, and Richard Wilson 
were the most famous. 

Of Reynolds’s work, the presentation 
picture is not a good specimen—it is a 
portrait of Sir W. Chambers, the architect, 
who was also one of the foundation 
members; the picture, like most of 
Reynolds’s work, has cracked badly. It is 
a matter of great regret that he is not 
represented by one of his portraits of the 
women of his time; it is, however, one of 
the most disappointing features of this 
gallery, that artists are so frequently re- 
presented by work that is not characteristic. 
In no cases is this fact so evident as in 
those of Gainsborough and Wilson. The 
former of these two is represented by a 
landscape, presented by Miss Gainsborough 
in 1789, the year following the painter’s 
death. Although a fine picture, it is a 
poor example of his landscape work, being 
very black, and badly cracked. The fact 
that there is no better work of his here is 
due to one of those petty jealousies 
which always seem to have been at work 
within the walls of the Academy. But 
the evil in this case arose from Gains- 
borough himself, who was not only jealous 
of Sir Joshua, but was also of a very surly 
disposition, and seldom exhibited at the 
Academy. Naturally, therefore, he did 
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not present one of his works to the 
Council. 

Richard Wilson, the father of the 
English landscape art, is, in a spirit of con- 
trariety, represented by a portrait of him- 
self; he practised portrait- painting till 
1750, when he went to Italy and met 
Zuccarelli, who advised him to take to 
landscape, But it was not till after his 
death that his powers in that direction 
were appreciated. The portrait of him- 
self which he presented is of mediocre 
quality. 

The foundation members were a curious 
medley. There were no fewer than seven 
foreigners, nearly all of them inferior 
artists—excepting Bartolozzi, the engraver, 
and perhaps Cipriani, who was a wonder- 
ful draughtsman. Zuccarelli, who followed 
Wilson to England, was a very fashionable 
landscape-painter ; many of his works are 
found in the Royal collections. They are 
pretty, diluted imitations of the Claude 
and Poussin school; but, it is needless to 
add, a very long way behind. There is no 
work of his here, 

Dominic Serres, a follower of Canaletti, 
has a picture of shipping, which shows the 
general level of the marine painting of 
that day. Johann Zoffany, who is un- 
represented, was an average portrait- 
painter ; but most of his work was executed 
abroad. 

Angelica Kauffmann, whose interesting 
life has done more to preserve her memory 
than her painting could have done, was a 
follower of the insipid classical school of 
Raphael Mengs. Her popularity amongst 
her brother Academicians seems to have 
been in a great measure due to her charm- 
ing personality. Itis related that she rather 
aspired to be Lady Reynolds; but Sir 
Joshua, although undoubtedly an admirer, 
appears to have turned his deaf ear to all 
suggestions of matrimony. They were 
the subjects of an attack on the part of 
Nathaniel Hone, a fellow Academician. 
And yet another member, Nathaniel 
Dance, was madly in love with the fair 
Angelica, only to be repulsed. Judging 
by the rigid manner in which ladies have 
since been excluded from Academical 
honours, these various little contretemps 
appear to have had weight with the suc- 
ceeding members, who, it may be, are 
somewhat afraid for the more susceptible 
of their brother Academicians. Angelica’s 
presentation picture is one of those insipid 
classical designs for a decoration which 
have become familiar on account of being 





much copied on to china plates and dishes. 
She and Mary Moser enjoyed the great 
privilege of being the only ladies ever 
elected to membership. 

Bartolozzi, the great engraver, is repre- 
sented by the drawing for the actual 
diploma. The drawing is, however, the 
original work of Cipriani, who has nothing 
else here. The engraved work by Barto- 
lozzi is said to be a beautiful specimen of 
the graver’s art. Over Cipriani’s drawing 
stands a bust of George the Third, by 
Agostino Carlini, who did much of the 
sculpture in and about Somerset House. 

Of the remaining members, the most 
notable were Sir William Chambers, the 
architect, whose finest work—Somerset 
House—has the great advantage of always 
being presented to the public gaze; and 
Benjamin West, the leader of the painters 
of religious subjects. His lofty aims and 
religious enthusiasm do not appear to have 
suggested that he might have presented a 
fine work to this collection ; the ‘‘ Christ 
Blessing little Children” is a very poor 
specimen. James Barry, his contem- 
porary in religious art, is unrepresented, 
as also are George Barrett, who was 
second only to Wilson, and Paul Sandby, 
the father of English water - colour. 
Others there are of the original thirty- 
six who have pictures here; but their 
names are well-nigh forgotten—nor do 
their works show any reason why it should 
not be so. One great name is absent 
from the list of foundation members—that 
of George Romney. He never exhibited 
at the Academy; but it seems that were it 
not for the jealousies of the day he might 
have been preferred before many of the 
now forgotten ones, George Wright, better 
known as Wright of Derby, a good painter 
of artificial light subjects, was elected an 
associate ; but refused the full honours 
because one Wheatley, a Court favourite, 
was preferred before him. The Council 
even sent down Newton, the secretary, to 
beg him to accept the diploma, but the 
messenger was met with a stern refusal. 

Such is the manner in which the first 
members carried out the great idea; it 
promises but poorly for the remainder of 
the exhibition, nor will it be found on ex- 
amination that the succeeding generations 
have much improved on the example set 
them by their predecessors. It must be 
remembered, however, that the works of 
the foundation members were voluntary, 
and that the subsequent pictures were 
compulsory offerings liable to refusal at 
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the hands of the Council if not found of 
sufficient merit, It is to be feared that 
the Council do not exercise this prerogative 
of refusal as often as they might. 

Of the next generation of Academicians, 
few are now heard of save by connoisseurs. 
The majority of them worked for the 
Shakespeare Gallery, instituted by Alder- 
man Boydell in 1786; but beyond the 
work of Peters, Stothard, and perhaps 
Fuseli, there is little deserving of men- 
tion. The first of these three—the only 
reverend Academician — for he was the 
Reverend Matthew William Peters—was 
an artist of good parts; his diploma 
work, “Children,” is far better than 
those of his contemporaries, The small 
panel which is the diploma picture of 
Richard Cosway, the great miniaturist, 
entitled “ Venus and Cupid,” is one of the 
few fine things in the gallery. Westall, 
another great miniaturist, twenty years 
younger than Cosway, has, as is sofrequently 
the case, presented a picture which is not 
typical of his art—a large, coarse painting 
of “A Peasant Boy ”—looking, as do so 
many of these diploma works, like a study 
which the artist happened to have by him. 
Stothard has a work of little merit, Sir 
Henry Raeburn’s “ Boy and Rabbit” has 
some very fine points about it. Sawrey 
Gilpin, one of the earliest animal painters, 
has an inferior picture of “ Horses in 
a Storm.” He is not so well known 
in this branch of art as Stubbs, the author 
of the “ Anatomy of the Horse,” who, after 
being elected an Academician, refused to 
contribute to the Diploma Gallery, and 
so never obtained his diploma. George 
Morland, possibly better known as an 
animal painter than either of these two, 
was never a member of the Royal Academy; 
his dissolute habits and improvident life 
no doubt stood in his way. 

De Loutherbourg, Garrick’sscene-painter, 
is represented by a very fine “ Landscape 
with Cattle,” probably the best he ever 
painted, for had he executed many like 
this, his fame would not so quickly have 
passed away. What is remarkable about 
it is the way it has stood, while the works 
of so many of his contemporaries have 
cracked all over, and gone black. 

At first sight “A View in Otaheite” 
appears to be an odd subject for a diploma 
picture, The artist, G. Webber, was 
draughteman to Captain Cook’s last ex- 
pedition, which explains it. Such men as 
Bone, the miniaturist; Copley; Opie; and 
Northcote; who are not altogether for- 





gotten, are very badly represented ; while 
Edward Bird, who is forgotten, has a 
rather fine picture, “ Proclaiming Joash 
King ”—theatrical, perhaps, and poor in 
colour, but a great advance on the other 
historical painting of the day. Curiously 
enough, Bone’s diploma work bears the 
same title as Cosway’s— ‘Venus and 
Cupid.” If it were only as good ! 

The distinguished painters of that day 
seem to have been of all shades, some of 
them combining picture dealing, and other 
various odd branches of learning, with 
painting. The dignity of the profession 
had not apparently attained to such mag- 
nificent heights as in these days. 

Coming down to later times, the genera- 
tion of artists improves. The work and 
teaching of the few great ones gone before 
has borne fruit. The English school of 
landscape especially is greatly advanced. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, a man whose 
reputation was beyond his powers, has a 
small head of ‘'A Gipsy Girl,” some portions 
of which are fine, but ruined by the forced 
and unnatural colouring so frequent in his 
work. Constable, who in his own day was 
not appreciated, has a fine landscape, “ The 
Lock,” dated 1826, evidently not painted 
as a diploma work, as he was not elected 
to full honours till 1829. If only a few 
more of the greater artists had not been 
appreciated in their own day, perhaps this 
might have been a representative collection. 
Calcott, Constable’s successful contem- 
porary, has a good picture, “ Morning,” 
very mellow, but very flat. Hilton, 
whose work is now disappearing fast, 
from the use of bad pigments, has a 
large picture, “The Rape of Ganymede,” 
very suggestive of Titian’s work in the 
National Gallery. Nor is Etty, that mag- 
nificent painter of flesh, well represented, 
his “ Sleeping Nymph and Satyrs” not 
being a satisfactory example. 

Luckily, the great painters of the genre 
school, founded by Hogarth, have very 
fine works here, Wilkie, the greatest of 
them, has a beautiful picture, small, but of 
great merit, “ A Boy digging for a Rat.” 
Mulready has one of his finest pictures, 
‘The Village Buffoon.” C. R. Leslie is not 
well represented ; and James Ward, the 
animal painter, playing the usual game of 
cross purposes, has an allegorical picture, 
‘A Bacchanalian.” Hoppner also, cele- 
brated for his women and children, has a 
portrait of himeelf. 

The great Turner was, according to Mr. 
Ruskin, not appreciated in his own day ; 
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yet he was elected an associate at twenty- 
four, and an Academician at twenty-six 
years of age. Consequently his diploma 
work is in his earliest style; it has gone 
rather black in parts, but its splendid 
luminous qualities stand out beside the 
surrounding pictures. 

Sir E. Landseer, who also gained Aca- 
demical honours while very young, has 4 
fine painting of a dog; it is called “ The 
Faithful Hound,” but the dead knight and 
the rest of the picture are not so satisfactory. 
Maclise has a very poor picture, not even 
well drawn; which is curious, as his 
draughtsmanship was one of the strongest 
parts of his work. 

There are a great many Royal Acade- 
micians of this period whose work may be 
described as conventional—of that kind 
which one might say goes out of fashion ; 
for to look at now it has a somewhat old- 
fashioned, dowdy appearance. This art is 
faithfully represented here, but is now 
of little interest. The generation has not 
yet altogether passed away, and so soon as 
it does, no doubt its place will be taken 
by some who, in the present day, are as 
much admired as were these in their own 
time. Great artists are not born every 
day, nor are there many in each generation 
who accomplish lasting fame. 

It is rather to be feared that one result 
of a careful examination of this gallery is 
the discovery that the great awe-inspiring 
personage, a Royal Academician, is, in 
many cases, only an ordinary being after 


Thus far, of the artists who have passed 
away, very few in their diploma work have 
been sufficiently magnanimous to ensure 
that they were represented in this gallery, 
by work which showed them at their 
best. In several cases, as in that of 
Constable, it is found that public inappre- 
ciation left the artist free to present his 
finest work ; but as arule it would seem as 
if the artists were too intent upon money- 
making. Artists have the reputation of 
being reckless in money matters ; yet it is 
surprising how many Royal Academicians 
have died possessed of considerable wealth. 
Considering, too, that when an associate is 
elected a full member it generally means a 
rise in his prices, it might be expected that 
he would have sufficient magnanimity to 
stick to his bond ; or, at least, the Council 
might exercise its veto if he did not do so. 

And yet, with only a few exceptions, it 
would be difficult to say that living 
members are worthily represented. Sir 





F. Leighton, whose poetical ‘Summer 
Moon” has just freshly shown to the 
public what magnificent work he has 
done, has a poor and decidedly comic 
“Saint Jerome.” Sir John Millais’s 
diploma work, on the contrary, stands out 
almost as the one gem amongst the modern 
pictures. In “A Souvenir of Velasquez,” 
the great painter seems to say: “I have 
not painted a large picture, but I have 
shown you how I can paint ; I have put all 
I know into the painting of this child’s 
head.” And what he knows is a great deal, 
and the result is beautiful. If only a fewmore 
were painted in this spirit ! Consider what 
& contrast it forms to Mr, Wells’s “ Volun- 
teers shooting at Wimbledon ”—a large, 
uninteresting work not specially painted 
for the purpose. Mr. Pettie has sent a 
very fine picture, “ Jacobites,” which con- 
tains some of his best work. Mr. Ouless, 
too, in his portrait of Mr. J. E. Hodgson, 
R.A., is worthily represented, Frank 
Holl has a portrait of Sir John Millais, 
fuller in colour than his work gene- 
rally was, but not quite so vigorous as 
usual, Was it nervousness in the presence 
of his subject that partly paralysed his 
hand? Mr. Briton Riviére’s “The King 
drinks,” is rather forced in sentiment ; the 
lion, though finely drawn, is so very large, 
and the little twinkling star is so very bright 
and yellow. Mr. Poynter’s picture, ‘The 
Fortune-teller” suffers, like all his work, 
from want of breadth—he sees too much. 
Very different is Mr. Alma Tadema’s ‘‘ The 
Road to the Temple.” Everything is there 
—-all that marvellous archzological know- 
ledge and power of eye and hand can do 
to reproduce the scene and carry the be- 
holder back to ancient Rome, There is a 
sense of completeness without obtrusion of 
detail. The head of the girl sitting at the 
entrance is slightly faulty in execution ; 
which is curious, as it is surely painted 
from a favourite model. 

Mr. Marcus Stone and Mr. Fildes appear 
to have sent in the smallest and least 
important pictures they could produce, 
Mr. Marcus Stone’s “Good Friends” is 
pretty, certainly—just slightly larger than a 
Christmas card, Mr. Fildes’s “ School-girl ” 
is a very mean diploma work from the hand 
which, just before, had painted the portrait 
of Mrs. Fildes. Mr. Long and Mr. Faed have 
also treated the gallery very unworthily. 
Mr, Orchardson, who has taken thirteen 
years to paint his diploma work, which has 
only just been deposited, has sent a figure 
of a girl “ On the North Foreland ”—very 
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charming, indeed ; but very shabby treat- 
ment on the part of the artist, who, during 
all the thirteen years he has been painting 
this trifle, has produced also the fine works 
which have lent such an interest to the 
Academy Exhibition. And he is not the 
only sinner, for Mr. Vicat Cole, who was 
elected some six years ago, has not deposited 
yet. 

Mr. Hook, perhaps, of all living artists, 
has shown the most public spirit, for, 
hearing murmurs that his diploma work 
was not regarded as characteristic, he 
asked permission to change it, and is now 
represented by a fresh, breezy, sea-coast 
scene, called “Gathering Limpets,” from 
which the spray seems to fall on one’s face. 
Will not some others of his brother mem- 
bers take the hint? There is yet time, and 
they have before their eyes the fearful 
example of what this gallery has become. 
Of the great masters who have passed 
away only a few are worthily buried in 
this mausoleum ; the rest cannot change 
their tombstones if they would. 

But there is yet time for living artists 
to do something towards changing this 
exhibition from what it is to what it might 
be. What it is—a melancholy record of 
much meanness and many failures. What it 
might be—a monument of the public spirit 
and artistic genius of the members of the 
Royal Academy while in the zenith of their 
powers and the height of their popularity. 
Foreign critics are apt to declare that there 
is no school of painting in England. Would 
they alter their opinion if taken to the 
Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy ? 

No notice has been taken in this article 
of the diploma works of the sculptors and 
architects ; yet there are as great names 
amongst them as there are amongst the 
painters. But sculpture and architecture 
do not, in England, appear to interest the 
public taste—they appeal to a higher 
criticism ; greater critical knowledge than 
is possessed by the average of mankind is 
required for their appreciation. There 
are fine works of sculpture in this gallery, 
bearing the honoured names of Flaxman, 
Gibson, Banks, and Chantrey ; but, sorrow- 
fully be it said, if the gallery depended on 
these for its popularity, it would be even 
more desolate than now. As,to architecture, 
it can only be said that no drawings, such as 
are seen here, can worthily represent it ; 
but architects have this great advantage 
over their brother artists—that their works 
are always on view, exposed to the gaze of 


all who pass by. 





On the whole, a visit to the Diploma 
Galleries is depressing ; it is like reading 
a mournful story of great aspirations and 
disappointed hopes, in which the brighter 
passages are few and far between. 





HOW THREE SUNDAYS COME IN 
A WEEK. 


Most of us remember the longed-for 
treasures in our childhood, which were to 
appear when two Sundays came in a week ; 
and how, to our bitter sorrow, the weeks 
never altered their monotonous round. 
One day chimed upon the other, just as 
the hours chime upon our familiar clocks. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday ticked by, 
but the promises and the pleasures re. 
mained in their unattainable kingdom. 

There is a land, though, after all, not so 
very far from this England of ours, where 
the sun shines in a golden power, and the 
flowers blossom with a wonderful colour, 
and strange tongues of every nation are 
talking in their different languages, and 
you might almost fancy Aladdin was 
raising his wand, and, lo! the dream of 
your childhood is out-realised in reality, 
for not only two, but three Sundays ap- 
pear in the week. 

A very few days—really, only two or 
three at the longest—will take you straight 
from this England of ours right into 
the very fairydom of Algeria, where, on 
your arrival, you will see in the faint 
morning light swarms of boats moving 
quickly on the water alongside of your 
steamer; handsome Arabs, with bright 
turbans, are flashing below you; beyond 
you, lights of all colours sparkle and dance 
on what seems like a mass of white rocks. 
And then, high above this strange fairy 
scene, a sweet, far-off light comes gently 
into the heavens, and the stars begin 
slowly to fade, and the moon begins to 
pale, and the new light creeps nearer and 
nearer, till at last it reaches the Atlas 
Mountains, and reveals wonderful snow- 
peaks, blushing with a faint, pink tint, 
and the sea, as it were, re-echoes that new 
blush ; and then, great crimson and gold 
beauties rise triumphant in the sky, and 
the sun rises with the most gorgeous halo 
of colours, and a gun from the rocks 
yonder salutes the new day, and the bells 
from the churches ring out, and one of the 
many boats waiting by the steamer takes 
you quickly to the land, where at first you 
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feel as if you were moving in a wonderful, 
brilliant dream. 

But dreams fade, and life begins when 
you take your first walk to the Place du 
Gouvernement, and find it crowded with 
sharp-looking Jews with quick, twinkling 
eyes, and graceful Jewesses dressed in 
green, with a black silk handkerchief 
covering their foreheads, and falling over 
their hair; white lace, too, is generally 
drawn over their chins, and tied in a great 
loose bow behind. Then handsome 
Spaniards pass you by, dark-eyed Italians, 
bright, laughing, gesticulating French, 
black negroes, imperturbable negresses, in 
their blue “ haiks,” fierce-looking Turks, 
familiar Sceurs de Charité, black-robed 
curés, and a few unmistakeable English. 
Veiled Arab women glide noiselessly in 
and out of this motley crowd, dignified 
Arabs swing along in their kingly, 
measured kind of state, and all the time 
the most intense sun is shining, brighten- 
ing everything but the unconquerable sad- 
ness of the Arab. 

When we arrived there, a little while 
ago, it was fortunately on a by-day of the 
week, and not on one of its three Sundays; 
so we walked straight through the Place 
du Gouvernement to the Passage Narboni, 
which is close to it. This passage is a 
long bazaar, where Jews are selling, and 
most likely—I am sorry to say—cheating 
on all sides of you. They nod, they 
beckon, they smile at you with the most 
insinuating air possible ; they hand tempt- 
ing little cups of coffee, which they offer 
you from most beautiful Damascus tables. 
“Entrez! Entrez, libre! Que voulez- 
vous? Achetez quelque chose!” is the 
perpetual cry, which almost deafens you. 
And handsome Arabs, with their graceful 
burnouses swung over their shoulders, 
march up and down in their solemn 
dignity, making a strong contrast to the 
cringing Jew. 

A flight of steps just opposite this 
passage leads upwards into the town of old 
Algiers, and the long, crooked, worn stairs 
take one from this mass of sunshine and 
life into a labyrinth of darkness, and 
silence, and weirdness. The streets are so 
narrow, and so built over by the houses, 
that it is only now and then that you 
catch a glimpse of the blue sky peeping in 
between the overhanging roofs. You may 
wander for hours among these crooked, 
quiet, beautiful alleys, and at every turn 
you will come across some strange beauty 
which will fill your mind with almost an 





awe. I think the Impasse de Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul is perhaps the most beautiful 
street. Some one once said it was a grown- 
up living Chinese puzzle, the houses are so 
curious in it, 

Another great charm in this Arab 
quarter is to come across the Arabs 
sitting cross-legged in a niche of the wall, 
surrounded by fruit, flowers, oranges, and 
hampers of eggs. Sometimes they are 
completely hemmed in by most quaint 
Egyptian pottery; sometimes they are 
silently embroidering their beautiful 
cushions or slippers. If you stop and 
ask them a question, they will answer you 
with the peculiar condescension of their 
own; and they make you feel in a very 
marked way that they consider that they 
are addressing very inferior creatures. 

Four hundred and ninety-seven of these 
old stone steps led us at last to the height 
of Algiers, just in front of the old fortress 
of the Kasba, which was begun in 1516, 
when Barbarossa undertook to build the 
citadel on the site of a yet older 
building. It was here that in 1818 Ali- 
ben-Hamed took shelter, bringing with 
him twelve millions sterling of treasure ; 
here, too, did Hussein—Ali’s successor— 
literally reign, for he only ventured to 
leave this citadel twice during his twelve 
years’ sovereignty. For hours every day 
he sat cross-legged on a scarlet bench, 
making laws, deciding quarrels, and dealing 
out justice or injustice, as it pleased his 
Majesty. In the Kasba, also, were we 
shown the pavilion of the famous Coup 
d’Eventail, where Hussein Dey gave his 
memorable slap on the French Consul’s 
face. 

I believe that in this old Arab quarter 
there are only two mosques—one in the 
Rue Kleber, one in the next street to it. 
Still a visit there on Friday—the Moham- 
medan Sunday—is a visit never to be for- 
gotten. We wentearly in the morning for 
a little time to these, and then down to the 


Mosque Djamaa-el-Kebir in the Rue de la 
Marine, which is the largest mosque in 


Algiers. The men swarmed in in such 
numbers that we wondered where they 
could have come from. Every corner of 
the floor was filled with them, sitting 
swaying backwards and forwards in the 
action of prayer; some were counting their 
beads, they were all very devout. Some- 
times a big chief with a grander dress 
than the ordinary Arab would come, and 
swing his way up, and make his dignified 
genuflections, while we could only look in 
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amazement that his pride allowed him to 
stoop so low as to touch the floor! 
Presently six men entered a raised place 
like a pulpit; by-and-by one of them 
opened a book and chanted a monotonous 
chant; then the six chanted in turn. 
Suddenly their voices all mingled in a wild 
song; every one stood up looking east, 
towards Mecca, and seven or eight times 
they all bowed low to the ground. It 
was like a great wave of white burnouses 
rising and falling, and keeping a stately, 
measured time. Then they silently dis- 
appeared and the service was over. But 
our Arab Sunday was not over. Oh, dear 
no! the most pathetic part was to come. 
Of course, we were not so ignorant as to 
have expected the Arab women to appear at 
the mosques ; but we were ignorant enough 
not to know what part in Mohammedan 
worship these poor inferior creatures were 
allowed to take. On asking this question 


we were told to drive in the afternoon to 
the Arab cemetery on the Lower Mus- 
tapha Road. 

It was a wild, neglected place, where 
the one ambition of the grass seemed to 
be to grow as high as it could. Groups of 
white-veiled women were gliding noise- 


lessly to different graves; there was one 
near us, where a woman and a child were 
sitting, never speaking, never moving, 
never looking up, but perfectly motionless, 
It was a sad sight, and it haunted us for 
long afterwards: those silent, white 
women, coming out of their houses into 
the country, for only one afternoon in 
the week, praying over their dead, the 
silent hill of the Sahel behind, and the 
silent blue sea in front. 

At the end of the cemetery, under a 
forlorn, withered tree, was a tiny new- 
made grave, and by this little mound was 
a solitary white figure, swaying forwards 
and backwards, backwards and forwards 
in the action of prayer. It was the most 
touching picture of sorrow I have ever 
seen; all the women’s love is for their 
children, and this poor creature had evi- 
dently lost her only treasure. 

The next Sunday — Saturday — makes 
more outward impression than either of 
the others; for the Jew—very different 
from the Arab, who leaves his goods quite 
open—puts away his valuables, shuts up 
his shop, bars and bolts all doors; and 
very dreary and dismal does his quarter 
appear when their Sunday comes round. 

Their synagogue is in the Place Randon, 
but their cemetery, which is far more 





interesting, is on the hill under Notre 
Dame d’Afrique. There, groups of hired 
Jews and Jewesses are paid to stand and 
howl, and weep, and lament, and tear their 
hair, and make the most hideous noises, 
Generally one Jew, with a shrill, harsh 
voice, gabbles through a Psalm, while the 
rest of his company keep up an hysterical 
chorus of sobs. When one grave has been 
wailed over for its appointed time—or 
payment—they pass toanother. One part 
of the cemetery is set aside, and there are no 
names over the graves ; no one visits it, not 
a wail is uttered there—over them reigns 
a great silence. But the upturned ground 
and the raised earth show that a great 
multitude is lying there, waiting for the 
day when these nameless outcasts will 
arise, and all men be equal. 

And then, while the remembrance of the 
Mohammedan and the Jewish Sunday is stili 
fresh in our mind, and we seem to be 
watching with those sad, white mothers on 
the slope of the Sahel, or the dreadful 
lamentations of the Jews are still ringing 
in our ears, comes quite early the next 
morning the familiar bell of our own 
Anglican Church hard by ; and as we bow 
our heads, we feel a greater sense of thank- 
fulness for being in the house of the Master 
of the whole world ; and there comes, per- 
haps, a deeper and a more vivid knowledge 
of the human race. And somehow, as we 
kneel, a voice seems to creep in our hearts, 
and bid us remember, in the great inter- 
cession there, the sorrows, the hardness of 
hearts, and the ignorances of the Jews, 
Turks, infidels, and heretics around us. 





GABRIELLE’S MOTHER. 
A COMPLETE STORY, 


WHERE, when, and why Gabrielle Carew 
became my adopted child ? 

To go back to the beginning of my 
acquaintance with her, you must imagine 
me sitting in my room on the third floor 
of Cheviot Buildings, on the Thames Em- 
bankment, professedly writing one of those 
novelettes, with which I try to divert the 
British public, but in reality smoking a 
cigar, and listening with interest to a game 
of play which was going on between a 
child and a dog in the corridor outside. 
It was a gross breach of rules for a child 
to be playing in a corridor of Cheviot 
Buildings, and I suppose, if I had been 
working seriously, I should have lost no 
time in expressing my disapprobation of 
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the disturbance; but I wasn’t working 
seriously. Moreover, the noise was all 
the more bearable because my interest 
had been greatly attracted by the pretty 
little child who was making it, and still 
more by her mother—an extremely beauti- 
ful young widow, who had a couple of 
days before installed herself in the suite 
of rooms just beyond mine in the 
corridor. 

The child and the dog were apparently 
playing with a ball, which the child threw, 
and which the two ran races to catch, 
There was a good deal of laughter, and a 
good deal of barking, with now and then a 
lament that there was no one to settle who 
“had really and truly won that time”; 
and now and then a clear, well-modulated 
voice would call out, “that Gabrielle must 
play more quietly”; which admonitions 
were obeyed for a moment, and then 
forgotten, 

“And now, Pixie,” I heard her say at 
last, ‘I think that is enough of running, 
What shall we do next? Ah, I know— 
we'll stand here, and try to throw through 
that little window over that door.” 

That little window was my open venti- 
lator, as I discovered when, after sundry 


thuds and bangs against my door, a big 
indiarubber ball passed through the open- 
ing, and landed on my inkstand. 

“There, Pixie,” I heard next, in a tri- 


umphant tone, “ we've done it! Now, I 
wonder if we dare disturb mother, to tell 
her what a good shot we have made?” 

I had my doubts as to what “ mother ” 
would have said if she could have seen the 
ink-splashes across my papers; but for my 
own part I forgave the mischief freely— 
partly because my manuscript was of no 
great value, but chiefly because I saw the 
excellent opportunity which had come to 
me of making the acquaintance of my 
handsome neighbour, and of crossing a 
barrier which, from her air of dignity and 
reserve, I had imagined it would be almost 
impossible to cross without a formal in- 
troduction. 

So I hastily wiped the tell-tale stains 
from the ball, and was collecting my mind 
for the little speech I should make as I 
returned it to the child, when there came 
a tap at my door. This was vexatious ; I 
had not counted on Gabrielle herself 
coming to reclaim her forfeited property ; 
but my vexation vanished when I opened 
the door and saw Mrs. Carew standing 
before me, with a little embarrassment 
piercing her customary calm. She was 





indeed a beautiful woman—tall, and grace- 
ful as a Greek statue, with softly moulded, 
delicately tinted features, eyes that dazzled 
you by their deep, mysterious brilliancy, 
and bright brown hair, which escaped 
rebelliously in crisp little curls from under 
a most becoming widow’s cap. She could 
not have been more than three or four- 
and-twenty ; it seemed almost impossible 
that the little six-year-old offender whom 
she held by the hand could have so young- 
looking a mother. ; 

‘‘T have come to apologise for my little 
girl,” she said, before I had time to recover 
sufficiently from my astonishment to speak 
to her. “I beg a thousand pardons for 
her impertinence, and I promise you she 
shall not be so rude again. No, please 
don’t give her the ball until she has said 
what she ought to say. Gabrielle, tell 
this gentleman you are sorry for having 
been so rude.” 

She spoke English perfectly, yet her 
tone and her phrases had something un- 
English, which, nevertheless, it would 
scarcely be right to define as the accent of 
a foreigner. Gabrielle raised her round, 
blue eyes from the floor at this appeal, 
first to the ball, and then to my face. She 
did not look very penitent. 

“ Why, it went into your ink,” she cried ; 
“what a very funny thing !” 

* Gabrielle!” exclaimed her mother, re- 
provingly, “ Gabrielle!” 

* But itis funny, mother,” she persisted ; 
“s’pose I had said to Pixie, ‘ we will hit 
the ink-pot,’ I couldn’t never have done such 
a thing. I wonder if it made any meets?” 
she added, thoughtfully. 

“ Of course it made a mess,” rejoined her 
mother; “you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Iam ashamed of you.” 

“ Will you let me see?” went on the 
child, without ‘any sign of the shame her 
mother spoke of. “I hope it isn’t a very 
bad mess ; but I can easily wipe it up if it 
is. I often wipe up spills I have made. 
It was a good shot all the same, wasn’t 
it?” 

I couldn’t help laughing. 

‘A very good shot,” I replied. ‘ See,” 
I continued, leading her into the room by 
the little hand she confidingly held out to 
me, “see, here is my table, and here your 
ball fell; the splashes of ink are not the 
least consequence, It was quite a famous 
shot.” 

‘* Dear, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Carew ; 
“and you were writing.” 

“Mother was writing, too,” interposed 
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Gabrielle ; “‘ that is why Pixie and I were 
playing outside.” 

I made haste to assure Mrs. Carew that 
the damage was not of the least importance ; 
but she would not rest contented until she 
had helped me to put matters to rights, 
which she did so deftly and gracefully 
that my admiration took a fresh direction. 
Meanwhile, Gabrielle made a voyage of 
discovery round my room. 

“T should like to stop and play here, 
mother,” she said, at last. ‘ He’s got lots 
of picture-books ; I could be quiet here for 
a long time.” 

“TI shall be very pleased to have you, 
Miss Gabrielle,” I replied, quite truthfully, 
too, “if your mother will allow you to 
stay.” 

She looked up at her mother. 

“You would like me to stop here, 
wouldn’t you, mumsie?” she said, with her 
little air of conviction. ‘I should be ous 
of your way. You see,” she went on, turning 
} to me, “ mother is always so busy, and I 
disturb her dreffully.” 

“You would be afar greater nuisance 
to Mr. Lovell,” replied Mrs, Carew. 
Your name is Lovell, isn’t it? I saw it 
on your letter-case as I turned it over.” 

I said my name was Lovell. I did 
not say, at the same time, how astonished 
and flattered I was at her having seized 
the opportunity of ascertaining the fact. 
As to my finding Miss Gabrielle a nuisance, 
I assured her it would, on the contrary, be 
a great pleasure to me if she might be 
j allowed to stay an hour or so. 

“I will stay three hours, if you like,” 
said my would-be guest, eagerly, “and I'll 
} fetch Pixie. I'll be very good, mother, 
and you”—this to me—“needn’t amuse 
us, you know; you can go on with what 
you are doing, as mother does.” 

So she carried her point, and I must 
acknowledge Mrs. Carew made but a 
feeble show of resistance. 

I did not go on with my work, and if I 
j did not amuse my small visitors they cer- 
tainly amused me. 

“T’m much obliged to you for having 
me,” she said, when she had at last decided 
it was time to leave me. “It is dreffully 
dull for me here. We have lived in lots 
of places; but never in such a dull house 
as this. Mother says it suits her ; but it 
doesn’t suit Pixie and me. We quite 
hate it ; only if you will let us come and 
see you sometimes, I think it will be more 


| cheerful for us.” 


“Certainly, Gabrielle,” I said; “you 





may come every day if you like. And 
now, if you must go, I will take you 
home.” 

“I can go by myself, you know,” she re- 
joined, in her old-fashioned way ; “ but if 
you like to come and tell mother I’ve been 
good, you may. She'll believe you sooner 
than me. Not that I tell stories, only 
sometimes I think I have been good when 
she thinks the other way. Mother,” she 
cried, throwing open Mrs. Carew’s door, 
“here we are. I’ve had my tea, and 
I poured out; we had the most lovely 
little cups, and Pixie had four biscuits and 
ever so many lumps of sugar; and I’ve 
been very good—Mr. Lovell has come to 
tell you so.” 

At the beginning of this speech Mrs. 
Carew had sat at the table facing us, but 
with her head bent over her writing, and 
an intensely preoccupied look on her face, 
which made her look ten years older. 
Apparently she did not hear that the child 
was speaking. At the mention of my name, 
however, she raised her eyes, the look of 
preoccupation vanished, and she looked as 
young as ever. 

“Thank you extremely, Mr. Lovell,” she 
said, graciously. ‘I hope you are not tired 
to death by this little quicksilver monkey. 
I must not ask youin just now; I must 
finish this letter for the post. I am sending 
a budget of home news to the backwoods ; 
you can imagine the importance of that!” 
and she smiled pleasantly. 

It must indeed have been a compre- 
hensive budget which required the closely 
written pages before her. I felt a 
momentary and most unjustifiable pang 
of jealousy rising against that favoured 
individual in the wild west, whose exile 
was thus to be gladdened. 

“ You will come and see me another day, 
will you not,” she continued, “and let 
Gabrielle pour out once again in your 
honour ?” 

That was the beginning of our ac- 
quaintance—of our friendship, I may say ; 
for it soon ripened into a warm friend- 
ship, which I used sometimes timidly to 
hope might deepen into something still 
warmer, though I was not always quite 
sure whether my admiration for Mrs. 
Carew and my interest in her rose to the 
height of a sincere passion. 

Gabrielle was the perpetual link. She 
came to my room, as she had suggested, 
every day. My novelette did not make 
very rapid progress in consequence ; but I 
made the sacrifice willingly both to mother 
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and child. Besides, I was beginning, 
under Mrs. Carew’s influence, to doubt 
whether I ought not to devote myself to 
the production of something nobler than 
ephemeral novelettes. 

* You must show me one of your works,” 
she. had said to me one day. “I am 
ashamed to confess my ignorance, but I 
read so little current literature that your 
name did not in the least suggest to me 
that I was making the acquaintance of a 
popular author.” 

I had not waited for any further invita- 
tion ; I had had already sufficient success 
to dispel any qualms of diffidence. Of 
this success I had talked to my new friend, 
as I had talked of most other things which 
made up my life and my interests. I had 
told her of my past and of my present, and 
had gone into my hopes and projects for 
the future, To all this she had listened 
with apparent sympathy ; but of herself, 
of her belongings, of her origin, of the 
occupations which engrossed so many hours 
of her day, and which sometimes entailed 
hours of absence from her rooms and her 
child—of all this she said absolutely 
nothing. Yet there was something about 
her which raised her above all petty doubt 
or suspicion—a dignity which placed her 
superior to all explanations. 

“Thank you, Mr. Lovell,” she said, 
when, about a week afterwards, she returned 
my most popular story, “thank you for a 
couple of pleasant hours. Have you any- 
thing else I might venture to borrow ?” 

Oh, yes, I had several more stories 
which she might possibly enjoy. 

She smiled. 

“But have you written nothing but 
fiction ?” she asked. 

“No, nothing ; I find I succeed best in 
that. Don’t you think it is my vocation ?” 

“Well, if you will allow me to speak 
frankly, I should be sorry to call such a 
use of your evident talents a vocation. 
There is so much in the world calling on 
our energy before we can spend it 
frivolously on amusing the idlers. You 
look astonished ; but truly I am not talking 
atrandom. I am a woman with convic- 
tions, which have welded themselves into 
acreed, Now, Mr. Lovell, those who have 
a creed should live and die by it.” 

“‘T fear I have rather a frivolous mind,” 
I said, ‘for ido not feel the amusement 
of the idle part of the public an occupation 
beneath my dignity. Besides, one must do 
something for one’s living. Light litera- 
ture sometimes brings in a heavy harvest. 





What would you suggest for me to do if I 
gave it up 3” 

“TI could suggest several things,” she 
replied, gravely ; “ there is so much to be 
done in the world, and there are so few to 
do it. You have told me you have private 
means. You are just the man who ought 
to enlist as a real worker.” 

‘My private means would not go far | 
without a respectable supplement,” I said, 
laughing; “and you must remember you | 
have not yet told me what this ‘ real work’ 
is. Is it a mission to the far East of 
London, or to the far East of Asia? Or,” 
I added, remembering the budget of home [ 
news for the backwoods, “is it anything 
to do with emigration? I will place 
myself completely at your service as 
regards my leisure, but I fear I cannot 
entirely renounce my present lucrative 
occupation. I flatter myselfthe loss would [ 
be to the public as well as to myself.” 

“ Your leisure hours would be acceptable, | 
if you would devote them to us; and I feel 
sure that when once you have entered into 
our work it will continually engross you | 
more andmore, It isa great work,andwould } 
take me a long while to explain it to you. | 
I will first lend you some books to read ; 
not works of fiction, you understand. 
When you have read them we will talk | 
them over, and thus by degrees we will | 
enter into the great subject which ought to 
engross every true and noble heart in the | 
world.” 

She spoke so loftily that my enthusiasm } 
was, so to speak, already kindled for this | 
mysterious cause. 

“T shall be a willing disciple,” I said, } 
taking her hand, “for your sake.” 

This conversation took place in her 
sitting-room, where I had got into the way | 
of spending half an hour nearly every day. | 
It was, I always said to myself, a strange 
thing that such a woman should inhabit 
such a commonplace room. The furniture | 
was of the most prosaic. There were none 
of those pretty trifles, those artistic fancies, | 
which usually abound in the sanctum of | 
the pretty woman of the present day. In } 
all her surroundings there was an air of | 
profound indifference to detail ; nor did I f 
ever find her engaged with any of the } 
thousand and one occupations which make [ 
up the duties and pastimes of a woman of | 
the world. She was usually at her | 
writing-table, compassed about witha mass [ 
of printed and written matter; while 
Gabrielle, in her corner, dressed and un- 
dressed her dol, and carried on a whispered 
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confabulation with Pixie. There was 
something enigmatic about all this—some- 
thing which I could not entirely attribute 
to a mere ordinary feminine reserve. 

The day following this conversation I 
happened to be wandering about Soho in 
search of a type. My wanderings took me 
toasmall, out-of-the-way restaurant, where, 
after I had lunched in a corner near the 
window, I sat for a while ensconced behind 
an extremely amusing red-hot Communist 
newspaper which I found lying on the 
table. Presently, from the table next to 
mine, I heard a voice which sent a thrill 
of surprise through me. 

“Here, this table will do; order your 
lunch, I do not want any. You can talk 
while you eat.” 

It was Mrs. Carew who spoke. 

I ought, of course, to have lowered my 
newspaper, and made her aware of my 
presence. I must excuse my breach of 
confidence by saying that my astonishment 
made me oblivious of my duty. 

*‘ What the deuce is she doing here ?” I 
thought. Then, before I had time for 
further (reflections, her companion began, 
without preamble : 

“ You must go away to-night—this very 
night ; you understand? You are running 
too much risk here. You must not be 
lost to the cause yet awhile; you are 
capable of work which it is not in the 
power of many todo. Do you know that 
you are in danger ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “I have had a warning ; 
but I have something on hand which 
delays me—a conversion, I think I may 
venture to wait till my leaven begins to 
work,” 

“That's all very well,” he rejoined, im- 
patiently ; * you have mentioned this before. 
It is your weakness to make converts ; but 
what convert can you bring over to us who 
would be worth yourself, ii—— ?” 

“ You overrate me,” she said, drily, “ and 
you underrate the value of new blood; 
besides, he is rich—that is to say, rich in 
comparison to us.” 

My position was becoming more delicate ; 
they were obviously talking of me, and 
now I had so far involved myself that it 
would be difficult to retire from the 
situation gracefully. Besides, had I not a 
right to take this opportunity of investi- 
gating the mysterious cause for which Mrs. 
Carew desired to enlist me ? 

“ These collateral matters have no weight 
whatever with the Ruling Body,” he re- 
plied. “ You have orders to go—to destroy 





the papers you cannot carry on your 
person, and to go atonce. The orders are 
positive ; there is no course open to you 
but to obey them.” 

“Good,” she answered. “I have sworn 
obedience ; I am not thinking of insubor- 
dination. Now I will leave you. We 
need not be seen together. Good-bye, I 
suppose we shall meet again some time— 
somewhere.” 

Then she rose and went, and when I 
had laid down my newspaper and examined 
her companion, I went too. 

What did it mean? I had heard—who 
has not %—of secret societies, of deeply 
organised conspiracies, of dark plotters 
who glide about on the seamy side of the 
great web of society. It seemed almost 
impossible—wholly infamous—to associate 
the beautiful Mrs. Carew with these 
sappers and miners of established order 
and law; yet equally impossible to in- 
terpret what I had just heard by any other 
interpretation. The appearance of her 
quondam companion suggested nothing. 
He might have played any rdéle in the 
grades of society, from gentleman of pro- 
perty down to draper’s assistant. 

I turned my steps homewards. There 
she would possibly have preceded me, on 
her way to obey these mysterious com- 
mands, and there I would follow her, to 
make the explanation which I felt I owed 
her, and to demand that which was owing 
to me, 

Directly I reached Cheviot Buildings I 
knocked at her door. It was Gabrielle 
who answered my knock, 

Mother was out, she said; “but when 
she comes in I'll say you want to see her 
very much, and I'll come and fetch you.” 

I did not invite the child to come to 
me at once; I wanted to be alone. 
Shortly after, I heard some one hurry 
along the corridor. I recognised Mrs, 
Carew’s step. After the lapse of a few 
minutes, just as I was considering whether 
it would not be well to go to her at once, 
there was a knock at my door, which 
opened before I had time to say “come 
in”; and Mrs. Carew, holding Gabrielle 
by the hand, entered. 

She looked just as usual—no trace of 
agitation or trouble; but I fancied that 
the child was pale, and that her little 
hand trembled in her mother’s. 

“Gabrielle tells me you want to speak 
to me, Mr. Lovell,” began Mrs, Carew. 
“T must tell you I am in a dreadful hurry 
this afternoon ; I have had an unexpected 
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call on my time, so I did not wait for 
you to come to me. May I sit down; 
Gabrielle can amuse herself with a picture- 
book.” 

“Thank you,” said the child, in a 
subdued voice; “I don’t want to amuse 
myself.” 

“What is the matter, Gabrieile?” I 
asked, at this unusual announcement. 
“ Are you not well?” 

“Oh, yes, she’s quite well,” said Mrs. 
Carew, hastily. 

“Yes, I’m quite well, thank you,” re- 
peated Gabrielle, with a strange little 
quiver in her voice. 

‘Mrs. Carew,” I began, ‘‘I have some- 
thing to say to you which will perhaps 
make you think very badly of my 
sense of honour. I do not know whether 
I have had the distinction of a high place 
in your esteem P 

I paused ; not only because I felt a little 
uncomfortable at the thought of con- 
fronting her and myself with the confession 
I was about to make, but also because I 
saw that she was paying no attention to 
my elaborate preamble. Yet there was 
nothing to distract her attention, except 
the ordinary occurrence of some persons 
passing along the corridor outside. 

“Go on, Mr. Lovell,” she said, after a 
moment, speaking with an obvious effort— 
“please go on; my time is not my own 
this afternoon.” 

“Mrs, Carew,” I began again, rushing 
at once into the matter, “‘I must tell you 
that all the while you were sitting talking 
to your friend in the restaurant in Soho, 
I was within hearing——” 

But further than this the explanation 
between us never went ; it was interrupted 
by a sudden confusion of cries from the 
corridor outside, a smell of burning, and a 
rush of many feet. 

“ Oh, mother !.” cried Gabrielle, starting 
up, “they have found——” 

“ Gabrielle,” said her mother, in a low, 
imperious tone. Then, turning to me: 
“Mr. Lovell, will you please go and see 
what is the matter? It is nothing serious, 
i dare say ; bué still it sounds alarming.” 

It did indeed sound alarming. The 
confused voices had defined themselves 
into loud cries of “‘ Fire !” 

I went into the corridor, to see a volume 
of flame and smoke pouring from Mrs, 
Carew’s sitting-room door. 

“It is in your room, Mrs, Carew!” I 
shouted, springing forward. ‘Is there 
anything you want saved ?” 








“ There is nothing of any great import- 
ance,” she replied, calmly. ‘‘Stay, my 
bank-book is in the left-hand drawer of 
my writing-table.” 

Mer calm was wonderful. I left her 
sitting there, while Gabrielle clung to 
Pixie and sobbed aloud. By the time I 
had joined the fray, all the servants and 
all the available residents were gathered 
together, the hose was being laid on, and 
all was in a state of agitation. I looked 
in through the door ; the worst of the fire 
seemed to be in the middle of the room. 
The window was open, and the flames 
drove wildly about, seizing now on one 
object, now on another. 

It is incomprehensible,” I exclaimed. 

“ Not at all,” rejoined a bystander. “ She 
is for ever leaving that child alone for hours: 
the little imp has been trying her hand at 
a bonfire; and where on earth has she 
hidden herself now she has done the mis- 
chief ?” 

“Tf you mean Mrs. Carew’s little girl,” 
I said, a new light breaking in upon me, 
“she is not hiding anywhere—she is in 
my sitting-room with her mother.” 

“The lady is in your room, sir?” 
queried a serious-looking individual, whom 
1 divined to be a policeman in plain 
clothes ; “ then I'll trouble you to lead the 
way there. There’s plenty to put out the 
fire without us. Come along, Wilkins,” 
he went on, turning to another man ; ‘“‘ we 
must make sure of her while we can. 
Now, sir, we must trouble you to help the 
law in its course.” 

There was no resistance tomake. With 
a disagreeable sense of treachery I led the 
way to my room, Gabrielle was still on 
the floor, with her head against Pixie, as 
I had left her; but the chair in which Mrs. 
Carew had sat was empty, and there was 
no trace of her in the room. 

“ She has got wind of us again, Wilkins,” 
= the policeman who had taken the 
lead, 

‘So she has,” responded Wilkins, des- 
pairingly. 

‘“‘Gabrielle,” I said, “these men have 
come to see your mother; do you know 
where she is ¢” 

But Gabrielle sobbed quietly on. 

Then began a search, which we all knew 
beforehand was fruitless, through every 
nook and cranny of those great buildings. 
It was obvious from the first that Mrs. 
Carew had taken advantage of the con- 
fusion to make good her escape, Then 
there was poor little Gabrielle to be 
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questioned as to the origin of the fire. It 
was only after many persuasions and threats 
that she told what had happened; how 
mother had come running in in a great 
hurry, how she had opened the window 
wide, had emptied all the drawers of her 
writing-table on to the floor and then set a 
light to them. Then mother had told her 
not to say a word, not a single word, and 
they had gone to my room. The policemen 
looked at one another in dismay. 

‘Then it was all a plant from the first,” 
said the chief. ‘ Why, Wilkins, if we had 
had the lift we should have caught her ; 
she was a minute before us, and we had to 
take the staircase. But we shall have her 
yet. She can’t keep up this sort of game 
for ever, clever as she is.” 

“ And what do you want her for?” I 
asked. ‘“ What, in the name of all that’s 
mysterious, is laid to the charge of a 
woman such as she is?” 

“ That, sir,” replied the officer, respect- 
fully, “is more than I can tell you. I 
gather you admire her, and no doubt you'd 
like to know what’s behind the scenes con- 
cerning her ; but we’ve no orders to give 
information on the subject. Our orders is 
to catch her, and to take her papers. As for 
the papers, they’re all a mass of cinders, 
and the sooner we are about the other 
part of the business the better. Perhaps 
you'll hear more of ‘her one of these days, 
sir, when we have laid hands on her.” 


But that day has not come yet, as far 
as I have ever been able to learn. Nor 
since the hour when she left Gabrielle in 
my room, has any enquiry reached me re- 
specting the child. I suppose if she could 
have come back, or if she could have ven- 
tured to communicate with me, she would 
have done so, Perhaps even yet she will, 
and find the six-year-old child she left 
grown into a fine young lady of eighteen 
years. In the meantime, I have never re- 
gretted the charge that fell so curiously to 
my lot, and my adopted daughter has only 
a shadowy remembrance of a tall, handsome 
lady in black, whom she used to call mother. 





THE TREVERTON MARRIAGE. 


A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER I, 
THERE never was a girl in the world 
who seemed at once to be worse fitted and 
better fitted to fight her own battle in the 





world than Beatrix Lyon. ‘‘She was well 
fitted,” some people said, ‘because she 
was so very plain;” though they could 
really have given no good reason why 
it was ‘disadvantageous to be beautiful. 
But beauty is very much according 
to taste, and, in some eyes, Beatrix might 
have appeared by no means wanting in 
beauty. It is also a matter of fashion ; 
and she certainly was not made after the 
fashion of our high-foreheaded, sloping- 
shouldered, long-necked, ringleted grand- 
mothers. She had honest grey eyes, large 
and bright ; she had the sort of healthily 
clear and fresh complexion that is at once 
pleasant to see, and no anxiety whatever to 
its possessor ; a large, but sensitive mouth; 
and masses of fine dark-brown hair. She 
was tall, and moved her well-made limbs 
with the free grace of exuberant health. 
She had, above all, a sympathetic face— 
an interesting face. She was certainly 
clever, people said ; for she wrote novels 
and newspaper articles. That gift alone 
should have fitted her to make her way. 
But then she was so romantic, so head- 
strong, so apt to jump at conclusions and 
act upon them without considering the 
subject all round. Her ideas were always 
“ splendid,” and she never would listen to 
any other view which might be taken of 
them. 

After all, people did not trouble her 
very much with criticism or advice. They 
were only too glad to wash their hands of 
her. She had been educated quite above 
the standard of Wellingby, where she and 
her father had lived ever since she was 
born, When he died, and left her quite 
alone in the world, her first idea was to 
shake the stifling dust of Wellingby off 
her feet, to burst the chain of necessary 
subservience to its narrow code of morals 
and manners. She would go to live in 
London, of course. That was the natural 
home of a woman who must depend upon 
her pen for her daily bread. But it was 
now July, and she was tired and fagged 
after nursing her father for a month in 
their close little Wellingby house. It 
would be better to spend the remaining 
summer months in the country, going to 
town for Christmas. She had arrears of 
work to make up ; she must be quiet, and 
also have command of fresh air at her 
door. She had a little money in hand, 
after selling off the furniture and paying 
their bills. Since then, some money had 
come in from publishers. So she looked 
down the advertisement columns of ‘‘ The 
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Daily Telegraph,” and came upon the fol- 
lowing, which seemed to suit very well : 

“‘ Pretty cottage, in Moorlandshire, to 
let, furnished, for three months. Pictu- 
resque scenery. Close to church and rail- 
way station. Rent, one pound per week. 
Address, Messrs, Clay and Hay, Solicitors, 
Monkchester, Moorlandshire,” 

“The only fault it has is, it is too 
good,” thought Beatrix. ‘“ Hundreds will 
be after it.” 

Bat it happened that no one was after 
it but Beatrix herself. Everybody else 
wanted shooting or fishing rights, or a 
bigger house, or furnished apartments ; or 
suspected the low rent might mean drains, 
or infection left behind by convalescents 
going elsewhere for these three months, 

Beatrix, with that rashness of hers—that 
sad lack of knowledge of the world which 
she had found to be considerably against 
her in her profession—never thought of 
infection. She thought of solicitors as 
being very sharp people, who would want 
references ; and she disliked the Wellingby 
people too much to care to trouble them to 
give her a character. So, to save trouble, 
she offered to pay a month’s rent in ad- 
vance, 

Messrs. Clay and Hay’s client evidently 
wanted the house let at any risk except of 
rent, for they closed at once with her 
offer. 

“ Tt will be a capital place for me,” she 
thought. ‘I shall begin at once upon 
that novel for Todd and Jenkins. They 
want rural character studies, like Mias 
Austen’s. I hope the rural characters 
won't suspect me ‘a chiel among them 
takin’ notes,’ for that would shut them up 
at once. I must keep my writing a dead 
secret. I will have everything addressed 
to the Monkchester post office ; it is only 
five miles off. I shall post my own business 
letters with my own hands.” 

She asked Messrs, Clay and Hay if there 
was nice society near, hoping they might 
give her some idea what “characters” to 
expect. They assured her there was plenty 
of society, both resident and fluctuating ; 
for there was a great hydropathic estab- 
lishment at Monkchester. The Vicar of 
Oswaldburn, too, lived near Heather 
Cottage. 

“T don’t like the sound of the Vicar and 
the hydropathic,” Beatrix said to herself. 
“I suppose they think I am a fusty old 
maid. I should hate that ; but, perhaps, the 
only alternative is to be taken for a strong- 
minded young one. Perhaps it does 





seem rather odd, going off all alone to a far- 
away village. I wish I had called myself 
‘Mrs, Lyon’; there is such protection in a 
‘Mrs,’ It would not have been a fib, for 
‘Miss’ is only the fashion of the day. 
Girls used all to be ‘ Mistress,’ long ago. I 
write ‘ Mrs,’ and ‘Miss’ very like each other. 
I will write ‘ Mrs.’ this time to Clay and 
Hay, and they will think it was their 
mistake. I have often and often had letters 
from strangers addressed to me, ‘ Mrs,’” 

So she wrote a ‘Mrs. Lyon,” shaping 
her “Mrs.” so that it might have been 
‘* Miss,” but was not. The first conse- 
quence of this was that Mrs. Slater, the 
tenant of Heather Cottage, looked puzzled 
at the word, and handed the letter to the 
Vicar’s wife, who happened to be calling 
when the boy from Clay and Hay brought 
it. 

“Do you think it is ‘ Miss’ or ‘ Mre,’?” } 
she asked, ‘I quite thought the other 
letter said ‘ Miss Lyon.’” 

‘‘This is ‘Mrs,,’” said the Vicar’s wife, 
Mrs. Dudley. 

“T have the other letter here—see ; it 
is certainly ‘Miss.’ And Mr. Clay called 
her ‘Miss Lyon’; he evidently read it 
‘Miss.’ Don’t you think this might be 
either ?” 

“Tt is not ‘Miss,’” said Mrs, Dudley. 
“Tt seems to me she doesn’t know what 


to call herself.” 
“Dear me! You don’t think there is 
anything wrong ?” 


“‘T cannot possibly judge an unseen 
stranger. You know, I thought it im- 
prudent that you should not insist upon | 
references.” 

‘References can be forged ; you cannot } 
put much faith in them,” said Mrs, Slater. 
“She pays a month’s rent in advance.” 

“For which she may reimburse herself 
by walking off with the furniture.” 

“T must take the risk. Mary must 
have three months in Germany, and that 
will be simply impossible unless the cottage 
is let at once,” 

So rumour had been busy at Oswald- 
burn when Beatrix reached it; as ‘“‘ Miss 
Lyon,” after all. Messrs. Clay and Hay } 
had taken no notice of the alteration in 
the prefix ; she had written ‘“ Miss” more 
clearly, and ‘‘ Mrs.” more vaguely than 
she thought. But none of the ladies of 
Oswaldburn were satisfied; either the 
whole name was assumed, or she wanted | 
to pass herself off for a married woman, 
whereas she was none; or for an un- 
married woman, while she was a wife. 
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When they saw her arrive in deep mourn- 
ing, they supposed she wanted to pretend 
recent widowhood. They were very 
doubtful whether to call upon her or not, 
and thought, on the whole, it was safer 
not. 

This would not at all have suited 
Beatrix. She was quite determined on 
knowing the people, and was very angry 
at their holding aloof, though she 
laughed at it. Still, one cannot laugh very 
Leartily at such slights when one is alone, 
and Beatrix found it depressing and dis- 
appointing. But the Clays and Hays of 
Monkchester, and the hydropathic, and 
the Vicar and his wife, and the two or 
three old ladies and one or two old 
gentlemen who made up Oswaldburn 
society, were not everybody. There was 
Oswaldburn Chase, Sir Everard Treverton’s 
place, which was so very magnificent that 
it could not have been even mentioned 
as @ possible resource for an unknown 
sojourner like Beatrix. It stood along the 
river side, in its broad, undulating park, 
visible only from the opposite bank of the 
river, for its stately trees shut it in all 
round from the vulgar gaze, 

Beatrix began to take a great deal of 
interest in the Chase. She met Miss 
Treverton riding in the lanes, sometimes— 
a proud, beautiful girl, dark as a gipsy, 
with great black eyes, and the bearing of 
a queen. Sometimes her father, Sir 
Everard, was riding with her—a handsome 
man, 80 slim and young-looking for his 
age, in spite of grey hair and whiskers, 
that Beatrix had taken them at first for 
brother and sister. 

“They are a pair that would do 
splendidly in a story,” she thought. So 
she made friends with the servant who 
waited on her, left behind by the Slaters, 
and she heard all about the Trevertons, 

Miss Helena was Sir Everard’s only 
child, and the heiress of all the property. 
Sir Everard’s wife had been a Lady 
Augusta; she died at Helena’s birth. People 
did say they had not been a happy couple 
—that the marriage was arranged by their 
parents. Sir Everard, then Captain 
Treverton, had been very wild, and had 
run through a great deal of money, and 
Lady Augusta’s fortune was wanted to put 
things straight at the Chase. 

But whether he had cared for his wife 
or not, there was no question of whether 
he loved his daughter; they were just 
wrapped up in each other, every one said. 
Some gentlemen in his position would 





have taken quite a dislike to the poor, 
innocent child for not being a boy; 
but not so Sir Everard. He was quite 
satisfied with Helena’s sex, as he was 
with everything else about her. And 
she was just as fond of him; she 
never would be parted from him, not so 
much as to go on a short visit. He must 
always go, too, or she would stay at home. 
Wutn she was quite a baby, he had been 
abroad for a long time alone, but that 
was just after Lady Augusta’s death. 
When he came back, he found this little 
dark-eyed girl, whom he had never even 
seen since her birth, now three years old. 
He might have felt as little interest in her 
still as he had done when she arrived, 
had she not fallen rapturously in love 
with him at once, He was astonished, 
flattered, and touched. She shrieked when- 
ever they took her away from him; she 
insisted on being with him at all hours; 
she was so sweet, and bright, and en- 
gaging; she made such amusing, old- 
fashioned observations, and asked such 
comical questions. She was such a com- 
pletely new sensation to the jaded man of 
the world, that, in a day or two, he found 
himself quite miserable if she were out of 
his sight. 

Then her education. The pains he bad 
taken with it! She had had governesses 
and masters numberless. He was passion- 
ately fond of music, and she inherited his 
talent, and could sing like a nightingale. 
He was fond of pictures and sculpture, and 
she both painted with him and sat to him. 
It was said she had vowed never to marry, 
but to devote her whole life to her father 
—the last of the Trevertons. It was also 
said that Lord Monkchester admired her, 
and would have gone farther had he got 
any encouragement. Mrs. Dudley said 
Miss Treverton wanted very much to 
marry Lord Monkchester; but then Mrs. 
Dudley hated Miss Treverton, who treated 
her no better than if she were a mere far- 
mer’s wife, and never asked her and the 
Vicar to dinner when they had their grand 
friends staying ; only to tenants’ dinners, and 
that sort of thing. So Beatrix quite held her 
breath next time she met Miss Treverton 
riding with her father. It seemed natural 
to think of them as Miss Treverton and 
her father; perhaps, because Miss Treverton 
was spoken of with so much more awe; 
perhaps because of the stronger character 
written on her face. Sir Everard was a 
handsome, stately gentleman ; but there 
was something like weakness in the re- 
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finement of his features, combined with 
obstinacy, as evidenced by the slight pro- 
jection of his lower jaw and lip. 

It was very odd that, after all, the 
Trevertons should be the first acquaint- 
ances made by Miss Lyon at Oswaldburn. 
Of course, it was accident that introduced 
them ; it was far, far out of the natural 
order of things that such great people and 
such a small person should ever come 
together. In fact, it was so extraordina’ 
that, like Duncan’s murder and other 
grand or terrible events, it had to be 
heralded by thunder and lightning. 

Heather Cottage stood on the edge of a 
wide, lonely moor, about half a mile out of 


Oswaldburn village. The Chase was quite 
two miles off, on the other side of the 
village. 


It was a very hot afternoon, the first 
week in August. Beatrix had opened all 
her doors and windows, yet not a breath 
of air was there to come across the wide 
moor into the house. Work of any sort 
was out of the question; reading was a 
mere pretence. Then the thunder began 
to rumble in the distance, and the sky 
darkened. She was not afraid of thunder- 
storms ; she stood in the cottage porch, 
watching the lightning play across the sky, 
trying to breathe in the sultry atmosphere. 
It was too hot to wear black; she had 
put on a white garment, which was really a 
smart dressing-gown, but which, in the 
country, might pass very well for a tea- 
gown, especially when no one was likely 
to call and criticise. She had put it on as 
a working dress, and when she found she 
could not work, she lay down in it on her 
comfortable sofa-lounge, and tried to read ; 
then, hearing the thunder, she had come to 
the open door to see if there was really 
going to be a storm. 

It looked very solemn and wild over the 
moor; the thunder rolled amongst the 
hills ; the frightened sheep were huddled 
together round a solitary ash-tree—more 
foolish in their misplaced confidence than 
a herd of ostriches; the thunder became 
louder and louder ; the lightning more and 
more vivid ; then down came the rain all 
at once with a rush and a splash. 

How cool and fresh everything smelt 
directly! She could have stood there for 
ever, watching, and sniffing up the scent 
of the earth and the heather, had she not 
become suddenly aware that the rain was 
making its way through the wooden cover 
of the porch over her head. She put up 
her hand to see where the leak was through 





which the big drops trickled; then held 
it there, raised up, pausing in surprise and 
consternation to see two figures galloping 
towards her over the moor through the 
streaming rain, while the thunder roared 
over their heads, and the lightning tore 
long, glittering rents in the inky sky. 
They looked like two storm-spirite—two 
ghostly huntsmen from the Brocken ; but 
Breatrix only thought: “They must be 
simply soaked,” and that thought seemed 
appalling enough to occupy the whole of 
any one’s wits. They rode straight to the 
cottage, and the lady called out : 

“ May we come in?” 

But she did not make even a show of 
waiting for an answer. She rode right 
into the little garden, and pulled up at the 
porch, jumped off her horse, flinging the 
reins over his steaming neck, and ran into 
the house, drenched like a spaniel out of a 
pond, rivers streaming from her hat, 
shoulders, elbows, and every fold of her 
gathered-up habit. 

Beatrix had recognised them before 
this for Sir Everard and Miss Treverton. 
Sir Everard was more gracious than 
Helena, though he was quite as wet. He 
lifted his fountain-like hat, and made a 
hasty apology, mixed with a hasty ques- 
tion whether the stable at the back was 
empty ; taking it, hastily again, for granted 
that it was empty—for he could hardly 
have heard Miss Lyon’s answer in the 
midst of a crash of thunder. He took the 
drenched horses round, and presently 
walked back into the sitting-room. 

It was empty. Helena was upstairs in 
Beatrix’s bedroom, changing her clinging, 
dripping habit for Miss Lyon’s best black 
cashmere gown. 

“ Kindly go and tell my father I am all 
right,” she said, when her quick ear heard 
him return; “he must not go for a 
carriage himself in this storm. He must 
wait till it clears off; unless you could 
send some one ?,” 

“T have no one to send,” said Beatrix. 
“There is only one servant, and she has 
locked herself into the coal-cellar ; nothing 
short of an earthquake would bring her out. 
She is terrified at thunder and lightning, 
but has some sort of confidence in the pro- 
tection of lock and key.” 

“How absurd!” said Helena, im- 
patiently. ‘Well, as you cannot lend my 
father a ‘change, as you have kindly lent 
me one, perhaps he had better ride home 
than wait in his wet things. Will you 
please tell him so ?” 
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She dismissed Beatrix with an imperious 
gesture. She did not approve of this 
strange young woman who made jokes on 
the very first occasion of meeting such an 
august lady as Miss Treverton. Not that 
such lightness of conversation would have 
been seemly under any circumstances. 

Beatrix went down to the drawing-room, 
having changed her dressing-gown for her 
second-best black frock, feeling ruffled, 
intending to give the message exactly as 
Miss Treverton had sent it, perhaps putting 
a little more ice into it. She found Sir 
Everard wet, expectant, and courteous. 

“What a grand thing blood is!” she 
thought, while he apologised for the 
trouble their sudden invasion had given. 
** He must be utterly miserable ; his teeth 
must be trying all they can to chatter ; he 
cannot have a dry thread on him ; he must 
be dying to get home and be dried ; yet he 
looks as if he were making a morning call 
on a friend, and were as comfortable as 
possible—not quite an intimate friend, for 
he speaks with too much courtly ceremony 
for that, but one whom he is visiting in 
quite the natural order of things. He is 
very handsome, and looks ridiculously 
young to be that old-looking girl’s father.” 

And he was thinking : ‘ What a charm- 
ing girl! As charming since she changed 
her dress as she was a few minutes ago, 
when she looked like the spirit of the 
storm in her straight white draperies, 
holding up one arm against the black 
background, beckoning or warning from 
her enchanted grove. It is a transforma- 
tion. The mysticism is gone and she does 
not lose by it; she has not lost even her 
picturesqueness. The severe simplicity of 
the black gown suits her marvellously. 
What a bright, original face it is! What a 
fine carriage, and what eyes and hair! 
She looks as handsome as a lady, as she 
did as a fairy.” 

She gave him his daughter’s message, 
which he heard with affectionate attention ; 
yet he lingered. 

“T hope you find the cottage comfort- 
able?” he asked. ‘You must complain 
to me if you would like any alterations 
made. I am your landlord, you know; 
Mrs. Slater is only my tenant.” 

‘Thank you very much,” Beatrix re- 
plied, smiling ; “but as I have the house 
only for three months, it would not be 
worth while making any alterations, even 
if they were required. Besides, what 





would Mrs. Slater say when she came 
back if I had pulled the place about in 
her absence? She might think it spoilt 
by my ideas of improvement.” 

“Then you have ideas ?” eagerly. 

“Oh, no, no, thank you. It is delight- 
ful just as it is,” 

“Do you think so?” looking round 
disparagingly, ‘‘It seems to me bare.” 

“Mrs, Slater would naturally lock up 
such unnecessary furniture as books and 
nicknacks when she took in a lodger— 
a stranger.” 

“ Yes, it wants books and that sort of 
thing,” said Sir Everard, catching de- 
lightedly at a want implied. “TI have an 
excellent library. We have been book- 
worms and collectors for three generations. 
Will you let me send you some books 
and flowers? My flowers are simply 
wasting ; my daughter does not care for 
them, and you have so few,” with a glance 
at the bouquets of heather and clusters of 
rowan with which Beatrix had adorned her 
bower—a glance, not of contempt, but of 
satisfaction. He liked her taste; but he 
was glad there was room for farther exer- 
cise of it, 

“Thanks, you are very good,” she 
answered, smiling doubtfully ; ‘ but I never 
heard that it was the ground landlord’s 
duty to furnish books and flowers.” 

“Why, papa! Not gone yet! You 
will have tortures of rheumatism to-morrow. 
I am afraid you have not had my message,” 
a clear, full voice broke in, and Miss 
Treverton appeared. 

Sir Everard looked annoyed, and said, 
rather testily : 

“Tam not in the least likely to have 
rheumatism, my dear ; but I confess I am 
damp, and in a hurry to be dry. You 
shall have the brougham here in a twink- 
ling. Good day, Miss—?” he paused, in- 
terrogatively. 

“ Lyon,” said Beatrix, blushing to find 
herself unknown. 

“Miss Lyon; and thank you very 
much indeed for your hospitable shelter.” 
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